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Havelock Ellis. The six volumes of his Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
have done more than anything else to lift the taboo from the study of 
sexual questions and to put the reproductive field among the regions 
within which we seek to establish a rational control. 

The present charming volume deals with Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, 
Huysmans, St. Francis, and others, and its interest for the sociologist 
lies in the recognition that "there is a literature which is not all art — 
the literature of life. Literature differs from design or music by being 
closer to life, by being fundamentally not an art at all, but merely the 
development of ordinary speech, only rising at intervals into the region 
of art. It is so close to life that largely it comes before us much as the 
actual facts of life come before us. So that while we were best silent 
about the literature of art, sanctified by time and the reverence of many 
men, we cannot question too keenly the literature of life. In this book 
I deal with questions of life as they are expressed in literature. Through- 
out I am discussing morality as revealed or disguised by literature." 

W. I. Thomas 
University of Chicago 



Outlines of Sociology. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D., and John 
Lewis Gillin, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 
viii+586. $2.00. 

This new (revised) textbook in sociology is probably more sympto- 
matic of the newer synthetic tendencies of the science than any other, 
a fact which is exhibited in its defects as well as in its virtues. As an 
attempt to take the best from the leading sociological and anthropo- 
logical writers and to form this material into an organized presentation 
of the chief facts regarding the evolution and organization of society it is 
to be commended, though this task has not been performed with any- 
thing like finality. In fact, its chief weakness is the imperfect and some- 
times poorly proportioned way in which its data have been organized. 

Three introductory chapters on classifications and relations are 
founded largely upon Giddings and Ross. Indeed, the influence of 
these two sociologists seems to be well marked in the book as a whole. 
Thirteen chapters on social evolution deal primarily with the develop- 
ment of typical social institutions and controls. While these chapters 
are decidedly uneven in value, they provide good material for class study 
and discussion. Parts III, IV, and V are concerned with different aspects 
of the problem of social control. Part III analyzes briefly — largely 
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according to Ross and Giddings — the psychic factors at work in the social 
situation. Part IV attempts to analyze and formulate the ideals which 
function effectively in society. Thus these two parts emphasize prima- 
rily the psychic factors and processes and apparently obscure in consid- 
erable measure for the time being a larger emphasis upon geographic and 
economic factors which may be discovered in the earlier part dealing 
with the evolution of institutions. But in Part V, "Social Pathology," 
the authors get back, by implication at least, to a stronger emphasis upon 
the environmental and economic factors, here considered as important 
causes of social maladjustment. 

Part VI consists of two chapters on methods of social investigation, 
and Part VII of two chapters on the history of sociology. 

In the reviewer's opinion the best thought-out and organized chapters 
are those dealing with the evolution and problems of the family, the 
state, and religion; the social forces; poverty and crime; and the 
methods of social investigation. In general one might say that the book 
is best where it deals with practical problems. It is also generally satis- 
factory where it retails the recent findings regarding the evolution of 
social institutions and of institutional control. Perhaps it is least satis- 
factory as a synthesis of the various theories of the nature and organiza- 
tion of society. Here the text is often burdened with the statement of 
many theories which are not always properly correlated; it takes on too 
much the appearance of a collection of incompletely edited data, which 
remind one of lecture notes better suited to the classroom than to a text- 
book. Here too, at times, there are disturbing signs of controversy, 
resulting in a lack of definiteness of orientation which might have been 
avoided by less involved, if more dogmatic, statement. From the 
standpoint of class use this constitutes a serious fault. But with all 
these defects of assimilation, and possibly of organization, the advan- 
tages of the synthetic method as here applied are in the ascendancy, 
because of the wider range of social facts which it brings to the student's 
attention, if for no other reason. 

One omission which many will be slow to excuse is the failure to 
include a treatment of the biological factors, especially of the eugenic 
factors, in society. On the other hand, it may be urged that the authors 
go far too much into detail regarding methods of administering charity 
and that they might as well have omitted (as far as elementary students 
are concerned) some of the more scholastic chapters on classification. 
Certainly a greater unity of treatment and a better sense of proportion, 
such as might have been secured by greater consistency and definiteness 
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of viewpoint, would have improved the text for classroom purposes. 
On the other hand, the writing is usually clear and the occasional illus- 
trative references to economic and political conditions and needs in our 
time do much to keep the interest alive and to give it a functional orienta- 
tion. While no set treatment of the biological factors in society is 
offered, the authors range themselves by implication with those who use 
the term "instinct" loosely, so as to cover a wide range of tendencies 
which many sociologists now classify as learned (pp. 83, 86, 121, 175, 176, 
251, etc.). They commit themselves to belief in "moral inheritance" 
(p. 400) and accept the phrase "moral imbecile" (p. 491) as a legiti- 
mately descriptive term. Therefore in their attitude toward the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of heredity and environment as social factors 
they are by no means as critically radical as they are regarding economic 
questions; which fact may possibly be regarded as further evidence of 
incomplete synthesis of viewpoints. A purely mechanical difficulty, 
but one which the reviewer finds serious enough to deserve mention, is 
the lack of continuity in the numbering of chapters throughout the 
whole of the book. 

However, it is too much to hope for a perfect textbook at this stage 
in the development of sociology. To have advanced definitely some steps 
in the process of necessary synthesis and elimination of sociological 
theory and data is in itself a gratifying achievement. 

L. L. Bernard 

University of Missouri 



Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By Thorstein 
Veblen. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. viii+324. 

$1.50- 

The person who has become wearied of mere descriptions of insti- 
tutions and cultures should be delighted with this book. It is an 
explanation of German culture rather than a mere description, and is 
of course written from a genetic point of view. It does not attempt to 
present recondite materials or historical data that are not generally 
accessible and well known. But it does weave together these well-known 
facts of European history and the general knowledge of the racial stocks, 
and of their usages, psychic processes, and industrial arts to form an 
explanation of German culture. This explanation is a concrete example 
of the Veblenian interpretation of history. 



